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SOURCES OF HISTORY IN THE PENTATEUCH.* 



One would naturally think, from the title of this volume, that the author 
proposed to enter the field of Higher Criticism, and discuss questions concerning 
the materials used in the composition of the Pentateuch, whence these materials 
were derived, and other kindred topics; but such is not the aim of the book, 
these subjects being only touched on in the last lecture. The object of the book, 
as stated in the opening lecture, is to " set forth, in the direct and affirmative 
aspect, the claims of the Pentateuch as a book of origins containing the sources 
of all our eaxliest consecutive knowledge, and alone solving those great questions 
concerning the human race which must be asked, and which lie otherwise 
unanswered." 

This design is certainly a most praiseworthy one, the only query which might 
arise being whether the author was not proposing too broad a field for discussion, 
and also, perhaps, claiming too much, when he would find in the Pentateuch the 
only solution of these great questions which perplex mankind. However this 
may be, the ground proposed has certainly been covered with great care, and 
these lectures show on every page the evidences of earnest study and wide 
scholarship. 

The book contains six lectures {delivered originally on the Stone Foundation, 
in 1882), with titles as follows : — The Earliest Cosmogony, Early Man, Early Arts, 
Eaxly Consanguinities, Early Movements of the Nations, Early Documents. 
Under the first, the nature of the narrative (Gen. i), historical; its method, 
condensation; its design, intelligibility— are all presented clearly and forcibly. 
Some fifteen points of agreement between the Biblical account and the latest 

investigations of scientists are noted. The location of the garden of Eden 

(Upper Armenia is preferred), the primeval condition of man, the institution of 
marriage and the Sabbath, and the naxrative of the Fall, are discussed in the 
second lecture. The danger in the discussion of these themes is that we try to 
find more certainty than the sacred account itself requires, and to magnify slight 
outward agreements into positive allusions; we think that this portion of the 
book bears marks of this propensity, and is decidedly the most unsatisfactory of 
any in the volume. 

The lectures on the Early Arts and Early Consanguinities are interesting and 
instructive — the latter taking up the general objections urged against the unity of 
the race, and disposing of them satisfactorily and thoroughly, at the same time 
brining forward weighty reasons to support the Biblical account. 

In the last lecture (on the Eaxly Documents), the external and internal 
evidences in favor of the Mosaic authorship are presented. While it is admitted 
freely and frankly that earlier narratives have been used, Moses is held "respon- 
sible for the Pentateuch." The author very reasonably "demurs to the un- 
warranted inferences which have been drawn from the use of earlier narratives, 
and the capricious minuteness of the schemes that are erected upon it." In this 
discussion, perhaps, fuU weight is not given to the arguments urged against the 
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Mosaic authorship; though the arguments urged by Pres. Bartlett per contra 
deserve full consideration, and, in some cases at least, decidedly produce the 
effect intended. 

The book is written in a pleasing and attractive style, is replete with facts 
and valuable data, and has brought together much of the more recent investiga- 
tions bearing upon the earlier parts of the Pentateuch. 



COMMENTARY ON ZECHARIAH.* 



This commentary is to be placed side by side with Wright's Genesis, and 
Wright's Ruth. It approaches more nearly than any other, the ideal commentary. 
The primary aim of eveiy commentary should be to collect material, and arrange 
it in such manner that a student may most easily master it and arrive at his own 
decisions. And again, what is needed in our day in the case of each book of the 
Bible is a grammatical commentaiy, and not a theological commentary. If the 
time wasted by scholars in the Semitic department in the fruitless discussion of 
hair-splitting theological points had been devoted to work of a more important 
and vital character, our libraries would not now be so full of useless lumber, our 
clergy would not now be so ignorant of Hebrew, the Bible would not now be 
studied in a manner so unproductive of good results. 

In this commentary, " words and sentences are treated from a purely gram- 
matical point of view, and in so doing no difficulties have been wittingly avoided, 
but, rather, some have at times been intentionally raised, when by so doing an 
opportunity has been afforded of explaining some of the minutim of Hebrew Syn- 
tax." 

The work of the author has been performed with great care. In the study of 
each verse there are taken up (1) Words, (2) Constructions, (3) the Versions, (4) 
Eemarks. A detailed criticism would be in place rather in Hebraica. It is suf- 
ficient to say in general that a student of Hebrew, who desires to study the Book 
of Zechariah, will probably find more textual help, i. e., more help on the text, 
from this commentary than from all others combined. 



CHALDEAN MAGICt 



This book, issued in Prance in 1874, has as its characteristic feature, " the 
exposition of Assyrian thought, as evidenced by the language of the Cuneiform 
inscriptions themselves, compared with the traditions and usages of other con- 
temporary and descended races both Semitic and Turanian." " There is probably 
no section of the science of comparative mythology of which, till recently, less has 
been known, or of which, at present, more authentic materials remain, than the 
subject of 'Chaldean Magic: its Origin and Development.' " 

The book contains thirty-one chapters, and discusses many questions properly 
outside of the subject proposed. The general reader will probably find nowhere 
a better presentation of the questions relating to the Accadian people; their lan- 
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